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in whom the Russian general of the Nicholas tradition
was strongly, but not disagreeably, tempered by student
reminiscences of German universities; Chevkin, the rail-
way ' general/ always quarrelling with Suworoff, and yet
his firm friend, a man of a keenness and delicacy of intel-
ligence such as are not infrequently found in deformed
persons, with that clever shape of head that is peculiar to
them. Lastly, Baron Peter von Meyendorff, to me the
most sympathetic figure among the older politicians, for-
merly ambassador at Berlin. By his culture and the ele-
gance of his manners, he belonged rather to the Alexan-
drine period. In those days he had by intelligence and
bravery worked himself up from the position of a young
officer in a line regiment, in which he served in the French
war, to that of a statesman whose word was of notable
weight with the Emperor Nicholas. The charm of his hos-
pitable house in Berlin, and in St. Petersburg, was mate-
rially heightened by his wife, a woman of masculine shrewd-
ness, distinguished, honourable, and amiable, who in a still
higher degree than her sister, Frau von Brints, of Frank-
fort, gave proof that in the family of Buol the hereditary
intelligence was a fief passing on the distaff side. Her
brother, the Austrian minister Count Buol, had not in-
herited the portion of it which is indispensable for guid-
ing the policy of a great monarchy. The two, brother
and sister, stood personally no nearer to one another than
the Russian and the Austrian policies. When I was ac-
credited to Vienna in 1852, on a special mission, the rela-
tionship between them was still of such kind that Frau
von Meyendorff was inclined to facilitate the success of
my friendly mission to Austria; in which sense the in-
structions of her husband were doubtless couched. The
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